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revolt and its causes is derived from an exhaustive study of the sources. 
In 1898 he edited a volume entitled Le Souleveme'nt des Travailleurs 
d'Angleterre en 1381, based upon documents collected in the Record 
Office in London by a young French scholar, Andre Reville, who had 
died before completing his work. This volume, which is now out of 
print, and other recent investigations have served to place the revolt 
in a light quite different from that in which Stubbs viewed it. 

What gives perhaps their chief value to these studies as a supplement 
and corrective of the Constitutional History is the difference in point 
of view between Stubbs and M. Petit-Dutaillis. The interest of the 
former in his subject was distinctly national and English. In reading 
the Constitutional History one is always conscious that the author is 
expounding the institutional past of his own race. M. Petit-Dutaillis has 
approached medieval England through the study of continental and 
especially French history. Therefore he is able to point out helpful 
similarities and contrasts of which Stubbs was unaware. His compar- 
ative viewpoint is a useful antidote to Stubbs's insularity. 

R. L. Schuyler. 

Whigs and Whiggism. Political Writings by Benjamin Dis- 
raeli. Edited with an Introduction by William Hutcheon. New 
York, The Macmillan Company, 1914. — viii, 476 pp. 

Quite an intimate acquaintance with the statesmen and politicians, 
with the conditions of political parties, and with the questions of the. 
first twenty years after the Reform Act of 1832 are necessary to a 
profitable reading of these collected journalistic writings of Disraeli. 
But the task of tracing and preparing for republication his contributions 
to The Morning Post in 1835 and to The Times between 1836 and 
1 84 1 was quite worth while, for at least four reasons. They are of ser- 
vice in following the amazing evolution of Disraeli from a political and 
social adventurer to a statesman of first rank. They throw some new 
light on both party and social conditions and on English civilization in 
the period that lies between the Reform Act and the incoming of Peel 
and the Conservatives in 1841. They serve as a measure of the ad- 
vance of the English newspaper press in soberness of language and 
general respectability ; and, moreover, this volume of Disraeli's news- 
paper articles, together with Mr. Hutcheon's introductory chapter, will 
help to a better understanding, but not to a higher estimate, of the 
political character of Lord Lyndhurst. 

Lyndhurst was Disraeli's friend and patron at the time Disraeli was 
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urging in these letters of 1835 to The Morning Post that the House of 
Lords, then in a reactionary and revengeful mood, should insist on its 
amendments to the bill for ending the old municipal corporations and 
substituting town councils more in accordance with the new spirit of 
the political England that was coming into being as a result of the 
Reform Act. It is almost inconceivable that a man who had been 
Lord Chancellor could submit to the fulsome adulation that Disraeli 
plastered over Lyndhurst in the columns of The Morning Post. Any 
self-respecting politician would have stepped into court and asked for 
an injunction to stop Disraeli's ridiculous outpourings of nauseating 
praise. Lyndhurst, however, must have liked it. At any rate he took 
it lying down, for in Mr. Hutcheon's volume these letters to The 
Morning Post extend to nearly seventy pages. 

Disraeli's abuse of Melbourne and Russell and of the Whigs was as 
thickly laid on as is his adulation of his friend and patron. Melbourne 
in these Morning Post letters is " the miserable Lord Melbourne," 
"a political profligate", "a trading trimmer," and "Manchester- 
massacre-Melbourne." Melbourne's colleagues were " brawling brag- 
garts ", " Gallomaniac apes," and " rapacious Whigs." They were 
" dogs and far viler than dogs." Sir John Campbell, attorney -general 
in the Whig government of 1832-1841, according to Lyndhurst's 
handyman in The Morning Post, was a " booing, fawning, jobbing 
progeny of haggis and cockaleekie " ; and, even worse than this, he was 
a man of " base and breechless ancestors." The long-defunct Morning 
Chronicle was the organ of the Whig party in the first twenty years after 
the Reform Act. It objected in August, 1835, that William IV was a 
Conservative. " We do not require the allegation of the Morning 
Chronicle," was Disraeli's comment in The Morning Post, " to assure 
us that his Majesty is a Conservative, though, to be sure, it is the 
only assertion of the Morning Chronicle that we could ever believe." 

In 1836 Disraeli, then in his thirty- second year, journeyed eastward 
from the Morning Post office along the Strand and Fleet Street, carry- 
ing his journalistic wares to another market. His Runnymede letters 
were contributed to The Times. They are reprinted in full in Mr. 
Hutcheon's collection — a collection that will always be of value as a 
companion volume to the Life of Disraeli, of which, up to the present 
three volumes have been published. 

Edward Porritt. 

Hartford, Connecticut. 



